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HISTORY OF THE QUERES PUEBLOS OF LAGUNA AND ACOMA 
PART | 


BY JOHN M. GUNN 


ITH authentic history left us by the early Spanish ex- 
plorers in this country I introduce the Puebio Indians of 
Laguna and Acoma. 

I have followed the accounts of these old “conquista- 
dores” as long as they remained sovereigns of the province of New 
Mexico; then by the pale, flickering light of tradition traced the ances- 
tors of these people into the dim past; if not to their origin, at least to a 
remote antiquity. Guided only by fragments of tradition (a word, a 
phrase, or certain features of their language), scattered here and there 
at long intervals along the path now almost obliterated, and as we 
follow (in imagination) their wanderings across the big waters, the 
home of the “W4a-wa-keh,” to the “unripe” land; through the cane 
brakes, and forests, over plains and mountains, we feel for them a 
melancholy sympathy. They are the same in manners, customs, and 
beliefs as they were centuries before the haughty Caucasian trod the 
Western Continent, but at the dawn of the XX Century we see the 
signs of a change, and the time may be when the descendants of these 
Queres Pueblos will give to the world minds as great as the world 
has yet produced. Hoping that they may be guarded by that great 
Intelligence “Sitch-tche-na-ko” (the spirit of reason), to whom they 
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pray, I have gathered these old traditions and historic facts, which 
have survived the obliterating influence of time, and present the his- 
tory of the Queres Pueblos of Laguna and Acoma. 
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MAP SHOWING THE VARIOUS SETTLEMENTS MADE BY THE QUERES ON THE 


NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 


Laguna, village of the lake, though the lake has long been drained, 
and where the ripples once chased each other across an expanse of 
water 2 miles long by one-half mile wide, now wave fields of wheat and 


corn. 


Youngest of the Keres villages, the exact date of settlement is 


indefinite. 


Certain, however, something more than 200 years have 


received the shelter of its walls and passed on to oblivion. 

The Spanish records of the country put the date of settlement in 
the year 1699. De Thoma says, “The Queres of Cieneguilla, Santo 
Domingo, and Cochiti, constructed in the same year (1699) a new 


pueblo close to an arroyo, 4 leagues north of Acoma. 


On the 4 day 


of July, in 1699 this pueblo swore its vassalage and obedience, and re- 
ceived the name of “San Jose de la Laguna.” 
torical sources and traditions it is evident that it was settled several 
years previous to this date. 

The first reference to this particular place is by Hernando de 


Alvarado, an officer in the expedition of Coronado. 


the general he says: 


But from other his- 


In his report to 
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We set out from Granada (Ojo Caliente, one of the Zuni villages) on 
Sunday, the day of the beheading of John the Baptist, the 29 of August, in 
the year 1540, on the way to Co Co (Acoma). After we had gone 2 leagues 
we came to an ancient building, like a fortress, and a league beyond we found 
another, and yet another; a little further on, and beyond these we found an 
ancient city, very large, entirely destroyed, although a large part of the walls 
were standing, which were 6 times as tall as a man, the walls well made, of 
good stone, with gates and gutters like a city in Castile. Half a league or 
more beyond this we found another ruined city, the walls of which must 
have been very fine, built of very large granite blocks as high as a man. 

Here 2 roads separate, one to Chia (Zia) and the other to Co Co 
(Acoma). We took the latter and reached that place, which is one of the 
strongest places that we have ever seen, because the city is on a very high 
rock, with such a rough ascent that we repented having gone up to the place. 
The houses have 3 or 4 stories. The people are the same sort as those of the 
province of Cibola; they have plenty of food, of corn and beans and fowls, 
like those of New Spain. From here we went to a very good lake or (Laguna) 
marsh, where there are trees like those of Castile. 

From here we went to a river, which we named Nuestra Senora, because 
we reached it the evening before her day. In the month of September (8) 
we sent the cross by a guide to the village in advance, and the next day the 
people came from 12 villages, the chief men and people in order, those of one 
village behind those of another, and they approached the tent to the sound 
of a pipe, and with an old man for spokesman. In this fashion they came into 
the tent and gave me the food and clothing and skins they had brought, and 
I gave them some trinkets and they went off. 

The river of Nuestra Senora flows through a very open plain, sowed with 
corn plants. There are several groves and there are 12 villages. 

The houses are of earth, 2 stories high. The people have a good appear- 
ance, more like laborers than a war-like race. They have a large food supply 
of corn, beans, melons, and fowls in great plenty. They clothe themselves 
with cotton and skins of cows and dresses of the feathers of the fowls. 

Those who have most authority are the old men. We regarded them as 
witches because they say that they go up into the sky and other things of the 
same sort. In this province there are 7 other villages, depopulated and de- 
stroyed by those Indians who paint their eyes, of whom the guide will tell 
your grace. They say that they live in the same region as the cows, and that 
they have corn and houses of straw. Here the people of another village came 
to make peace with me, and as your grace may see in this memorandum there 
are 80 villages there, of the same sort as I have described, and among them 
one which is located on some stream. It is divided into 20 divisions, which 
is something remarkable. The houses have 3 stories of mud walls, and 3 other 
of small wooden boards, and on the outside of the 3 stories with the mud walls 
they have 3 balconies. It seems to us that there were nearly 15,000 persons 
in this village. The country is very cold. They do not raise fowls or cotton. 
They worship the Sun and water. In some mounds of earth outside of the 
places where they are buried and in the places where crosses were raised we 
saw them worship there. They made offerings to these of their powder and 
feathers, and some left the blankets they had on. They showed so much zeal 
that some climbed up on the others to grasp the arms of the cross to place 
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feathers and flowers there, and the others bringing ladders, while some held 
them others went up to tie strings so as to fasten the flowers and feathers. 


Here abruptly ends the report. 

The lake of which Alvarado speaks, and which gave to the village 
the name of Laguna, was a short distance west of the Pueblo. Geo- 
logical evidence shows that at some time, many years ago, a stream of 
molten lava flowed down the valley, following the river, and filling up 
the channel where the stream ran, between bluffs, thus damming the 
river in many places and forming lakes. Such was the lake at Laguna. 
It is evident that a much larger river than the present one once 
flowed through the valley, filling the basins formed by the lava flow 
and then pouring over the rocky obstructions, in time wore a new 
channel, through the solid lava, in some places a quarter of a mile long 
and 40 ft. deep, which must have taken ages to accomplish; the water 
being furnished in all probability by local glaciers, as there are signs 
of glacial action and moraines in the Zuni Mountains to the west. 
After a new channel had thus been formed and the lake drained there 
came a period of drought, and the beavers, taking advantage of the 
narrow channels, constructed artificial dams, again backing up the 
water and refilled the basins; such was the lake when Alvarado and 
his soldiers first passed through here. 

When the Indians came to build the town the beavers were fright- 
ened away, but the villagers continued to repair the dam from time to 
time until the year 1850, when on account of religious disputes the 
people refused to obey the officers or work together in unity. The dam 
washed away and the lake was drained. The Spaniards named the 
stream, which supplied the lake, the Rio del Gallo, probably on account 
of the mud hens which infested these marshes and lakes in great num- 
bers, and which have some resemblance to a chicken, but as no men- 
tion is made of any habitation, it is safe to say that there was no set- 
tlement here at that time. 

Fifteen miles southwest of Laguna rises the great rock of Acoma, 
crowned by the ancient pueblo of the same name. Basking in the sum- 
mer suns and swept by the winter blasts of centuries the old village, 
though now slightly in ruins, still smiles on the rugged mesas and 
fantastically shaped rocks with which nature has surrounded it, the 
great buttes and curiously eroded pillars, nearly all of which have 
some entertaining story of folk lore connected with them, and are sure 
to excite the imagination when viewed for the first time. The town 
was ever a source of wonder to the early Spaniards who visited the 
country. They wrote the name indifferently, Co-co, Acuco, Tutuhaco, 
Hacus. Acuco was the name most frequently used. This name was 
adopted from the Zuni pronunciation, as Prof. F. W. Hodge shows. 
The native name for the village is Ah-ko or Stche-ahko, a contraction 
of the word Stche-ah-ko-ki or Stchuk-ko-ki, meaning a rude form of 
ladder, formed by driving sticks into the crevices of a rock. The 
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(Photo by Dr. Baum) 


THE PUEBLO VILLAGE, LAGUNA, NEW MEXICO 

Acoma Indians have a peculiar habit of accenting certain syllables of 
a word and slurring the rest. Thus it may be seen how the word 
originated. 

From the base to the summit the rock of Acoma is about 300 ft. 
There are at least 10 trails leading up to the village from the valley 
below, 2 of which it is practical to ride on horseback. 

The date of the first settlement of Acoma lies away back in the 
dim past. There was a tradition among the Indians when the first 
Spaniards came into the country that their ancestors inhabited a valley 
about 12 miles north of Acoma, between the present Mexican village 
of Cubero and Mount Taylor, and that they were compelled to abandon 
their dwellings here and locate on the rock for protection against the 
constant raids of the Navajos and Apaches; this, they claimed, was 300 
years before the coming of the Spaniards. This story is probable, as 
there are several ruins of pueblo villages in the valley. 

Their stories and traditions show that at one time they inhabited 
the country to the west and south. There are extensive pueblo ruins 
in these parts not many miles distant from Acoma; the inhabitants, no 
doubt, being compelled to flee to the rock for mutual protection against 
their warlike neighbors. 

There are numerous interesting ruins in the vicinity of Acoma; 
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most of these are located to the south and west of the village, and from 
15 to 30 miles distant, but to the northwest of the Acoma pueblo, how- 
ever, about 15 miles, are the ruins of a compact village covering a little 
more than an acre of ground. This ruin is popularly known as the 
old mission of San Rafeel, although there is no authentic history of any 
such mission having ever existed in this country. 

What might lend credence to the belief is the fact that a Mexican 
in recent times unearthed a bell, which seemed to have belonged to 
some church paraphernalia. The story is that the missionaries who 
were located there had collected a vast amount of gold and silver, tur- 
quois, etc., and having to flee from the infuriated Indians at the break- 
ing out of the rebellion of 1680, they buried their treasures in the 
vicinity of the old mission or hid it among the lava beds. 

The Mexicans have done considerable digging near the ruin, 
hunting for the treasures, but nothing of particular value has yet 
been discovered. 

It is claimed that there are several inscriptions on the rocks in this 
vicinity, which first led the Mexicans to think that there might be 
treasure buried there. The following is one of the inscriptions: 


A m2 
d A ch a 
b’ em 
Another is in this form: 
Mm Vv 
And another like this: 
= 


One of the most notable sights in the vicinity of Acoma is the 
enchanted mesa, 430 ft. from base to summit, with an area on top of 
about 12 acres. The Indian name for this gigantic rock is Kut-se- 
muh, meaning he who stands in the door. The walls are precipitous, 
but there is one place where it is practicable to climb to the top by the 
aid of ladders. It is not probable that this butte was even inhabited. 
The interesting story told by Charles F. Sumis, the Indians say, is true, 
but applies to another mesa, which the Acoma Indians once inhabited 
far back in their history. 

Although Fray Marcos de Niza was the first white man to visit 
Zuni and the first to give to the world a definite description of Acoma 
or Hacuco, as he called the village, Coronado’s soldiers were the first 
Europeans to gaze on the wonderful pueblo, and although most of 
Coronado’s army passed this way on their journey to the Rio Grande, * 
Coronado himself did not see Acoma till 2 years later, on his way back 
to Mexico. 
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As these pueblos are closely associated with the early Spanish 
history of New Mexico, I will begin with the first explorations in the 
country. The history of these pueblos is like a trail; it has its begin- 
nings and endings, crooks and turns, forks, branches, and crossings; 
in some places it is clear and easily followed, in other places it is dim, 
or totally obliterated, and the historian is compelled to grope around, 
with no land marks to guide him, nothing but a few fragments of 
tradition scattered here and there at long intervals. The authentic 
history of Laguna and Acoma begins with Coronado’s expedition at 
Zuni. On August 29, 1540, Coronado sent Alvarado with a company 


of 20 men to explore the country to the east, taking as guide the 


war captain of Pecos, who, with 2 companions, had come to Zuni to 
see the white men. 


The soldiers named the war captain “Bigotes,” 
meaning whiskers. The instructions to Alvarado were to return in 
So days, but arriving at the Rio Grande and exploring the country 
quite thoroughly, he sent a messenger back with the report which we 
have already seen. About this time word was received that Tristan 
de Arellanes would soon arrive with reinforcements and fresh sup- 
plies from Sonora, so Coronado decided to move on to the river. With 
this end in view he dispatched Garcia Lopez de Cardenas to intercept 
Alvarado on his return and pick out a suitable place to camp the army 
for the winter. As soon as Arellanes arrived Coronado placed him in 
command, with instructions to move on to the river, after resting the 
army 20 days, while Coronado himself, with a company of 30 men, in- 
stead of following the direct route which Alvarado had traveled, 
diverged to the south of Acoma in order to explore the country and 
visit a group of 6 or 8 pueblos at that time inhabited to the southeast 
of Zuni. 

After a journey of 8 days of hardships, occasioned by cold and 
lack of water, Coronado and his little band reached the Rio Grande, 
near Isleta, and soon after joined Alvarado and Cardenas, 30 miles 
further north. The winter of 1540-41 seemed to have been very se- 
vere, but the Spanish suffered very little from the cold, being domiciled 
in comfortable houses. Castenada says, “As it was necessary that the 
Indians should give the Spaniards lodging places, the people in one 
village had to abandon it and go to others belonging to their friends, 
and they took nothing with them but themselves and the clothing they 
had on.” But the Spaniards’ clothing was wearing out and to pro- 
vide new wearing apparel for his soldiers Coronado ordered the gov- 
ernor of Tiguex, a large pueblo close to where the army was encamped, 
to furnish 300 or more pieces of suitable cotton cloth. The governor 
agreed to furnish what cloth his people could spare, but suggested that 
the levy be divided among the different pueblos. Acting on this sug- 
gestion, Coronado sent his soldiers up and down the valley to collect 
the cloth. This turned out to be nothing less than a foraging expedi- 
tion. Instead of taking what was given, the soldiers took what they 
wanted. At one of the towns one of the Spaniards got into trouble 
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over a woman, the wife of one of the principal men of the village. The 
Indians brought this grievance before the commander, but failed to 
obtain satisfaction. Concluding that there was no justice to be ex- 
pected from the Spaniards they decided on a bold move, and one which, 
had it been successful, would have seriously affected the Spaniards. 
This was to drive the horses of the expedition inside the fortifications 
of Tiguex. This village was surrounded by a palisade or picket fence 
of cedar posts. In getting possession of the horses one of the Indian 
herders was killed, but the other escaped and gave the alarm to the 
Spaniards, who came in a body to the rescue of their animals. The 
pueblos were forced to abandon the greater part of the herd, but a 
few of the horses were rushed into the enclosure and the gates hastily 
barred. The next day some of the Spaniards went to the village to 
see about their horses. The Indians refused to allow them to enter the 
fortifications. The horses were being chased around and shot with 
arrows. 

One account says that 40 head of horses and 7 head of the Gen- 
eral’s mules were killed at this time by the Indians. The Spaniards 
then attacked the town, but on account of its being so well fortified 
they could accomplish nothing. The General then ordered his soldiers, 
under Cardenas, to attack another town close to Tiguex, but not so well 
fortified. The fight lasted 2 days and nights and then, under promise 
of fair treatment the Pueblos surrendered. The instructions to Car- 
denas were to make an example of the Indians, so as to intimidate the 
rest of the natives and make them fear the Spaniards. Accordingly he 
had 200 of them burnt at the stake. The rest of the Pueblos, whom 
the Spaniards had under guard, seeing the fate of their companions, 
broke away from their captors, but were pursued by the horsemen and 
slain to a man. 

The same day that this tragedy happened the main body of the 
army, under Tristan de Arellanes, arrived from Zuni. Intercourse 
between the Pueblos and the Spaniards was suspended. For nearly 
2 months the army remained in its quarters, partly for this reason and 
partly on account of the snow and cold weather. The order which had 
been executed by Cardenas had its effect. The natives were suspicious 
and afraid of the Spaniards and refused all attempts at communication 
volunteered by the white men, especially at the village of Tiguex. As 
time passed the Spaniards became restless and wished to restore 
friendly relations and confidence with the natives. For this reason 
Cardenas, with a guard of 30 men, went to the village of Tiguex to 
have a talk with the principal men. ‘The governor and ¢ one man agreed 
to meet him outside the village, provided he came alone and unarmed. 
This was complied with, and when the 3 had come together the gov- 
ernor seized Cardenas, while his companion struck him twice on the 
head with a club, which he had brought concealed under his blanket. 
The guards seeing their chief in danger rode hastily up and rescued 
him, while the 2 Indians retreated to the shelter of the village, the in- 
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habitants meanwhile pouring a shower of arrows on the Spaniards, but 
without doing any severe damage. Coronado then ordered an attack 
on Tiguex, but on account of its fortified condition and the fierce re- 
sistance of the Indians, he changed his tactics, and settled down to be- 
siege the town, well knowing that in time the natives would be com- 
pelled to surrender. The siege lasted 50 days. The lack of water at 
last determined the Indians to abandon the town. This was done one 
dark night, but they were discovered and the sentries gave the alarm, 
and a fierce hand-to-hand fight ensued, in which nearly all the Indians 
were killed or forced to jump into the river and were drowned. \Vhat 
few escaped were captured the next day and forced into slavery. 

I have related how the war captain acted as guide for Alvarado 
to the Rio Grande and from there to Pecos, where the Spaniards were 
royally received. There at the village of Pecos Alvarado met an 
Indian of a different tribe, a foreigner. The Spaniards gave him the 
name of Turk, on account of his peculiar head dress. He entertained 
his eager listeners with wonderful stories of a land far to the east, 
which he called “Quivira,” and the fantastic imagination of the Span- 
iards easily pictured a land far richer than Hernando Cortez had 
found in Mexico, or Francisco Pizarro in Peru. The Turk accom- 
panied Alvarado’s command back to the Rio Grande, and when Coro- 
nado arrived and heard the stories, the Turk was the lion of the hour; 
nothing was talked of but the land of “Quivira” and the great treasures 
of gold and silver which the Turk described. 

The Turk claimed that he had brought some trinkets of gold and 
silver and that the people of Pecos had taken them away from him. 
To obtain these trinkets, Coronado sent Alvarado with a small squad 
of men back to Pecos. The people of the village solemnly denied ever 
having seen the gold and silver of the Turk. Unable to get what he 
was sent for he succeeded in arresting the governor and his war cap- 
tain and took them to the army headquarters, and during all this time 
they were held as close prisoners by order of Coronado. The historian 
tells us how, after keeping these two Indians prisoners for 6 months, 
they finally turned them loose, and then the expedition started on that 
grand march,* with the Turk as guide, in search of the “Quivira,” 
across the seemingly boundless plains of Kansas, and after reaching 
somewhere near the south boundary of Nebraska, they strangled the 
unfortunate Turk, thinking that he had deceived them, and then re- 
turned to the land of the Pueblos. 

It is possible that the Turk was sincere and was leading the Span- 
iards to the great copper deposits of Lake Superior. Although Pedro 
de Tobar had arrived with supplies and reinforcements to assist Coro- 
nado in his search for the “Quivira,” the General decided to return, 
and after giving the army a brief rest, conducted the expedition back 





*We make no excuses nor offer any apologies for the evil acts of Coronado’s expedition. 
Such deeds were common, even in Europe, at that time. It was the spirit of the ages. 
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to Mexico, passing by Acoma and the present site of Laguna in the 
year 1542. 

Almost half a century passes before we again hear of this coun- 
try. The reports brought back by the expedition of Coronado were 
not reassuring, and few cared to brave the cold, the drought, the 
storms, and the privations, which seemed the only reward to be gained; 
but among these few were yet stout hearts willing to plunge into the 
wilderness of what is now New Mexico and Arizona for the sake of 
science and their religious faith. Among these was Antonio Espejo, 
who commanded an expedition to New Mexico in 1582. This expedi- 
tion was organized by Fray Bernardino Beltran for this purpose, and 
for which he obtained permission from the Viceroy of Mexico to rescue 
or determine the fate of 3 priests—Augustino Rodrigues, Juan de 
Santa Maria, and Francisco Lopez—who had come to the Pueblos the 
summer previous with a small escort of 28 men, under the command 
of Sanchez Chamuscado; the priests with their servants remaining 
among the Indians, while the escort was sent back to Mexico. A 
short time after, however, 2 of the servants appeared in Mexico and 
reported that the priests had been assassinated, and to determine the 
truth this expedition started toward the north, following the Rio 
Grande, or as near to it as practical. Arriving at the Pueblo of Tiguex, 
which Espejo calls Paola, in the winter of 1582, they learned that the 
report which the servants had circulated in Mexico was true. 

Espejo and Beltran then turned their attention to exploring the 
country, visiting Acoma, Zuni, and the Moqui villages, and going as 
far west as where the town of Flagstaff now stands. From there they 
returned, passing by Zuni, Acoma, and the present site of Laguna, in 
the early summer of 1683, and after visiting a few more of the Pueblos 
in the vicinity of the Rio Grande the explorers continued on to the 
Pecos village, where their reception was not very cordial, but nothing 
occurred to mar the record of the expedition. From here they fol- 
lowed the Pecos river to its junction with the Rio Grande, and thence 
to Mexico. 

Espejo and Beltran were men of intelligence and humane prin- 
ciples. The account of their expedition is a bright page in history, 
not like that of Coronado and some others, who came later, who left 
to posterity a record stained with blood. Espejo was the first to give 
to the world an exact and minute account of the country and its in- 
habitants. He says: ‘Here we found houses very well built, with 
gallant lodgings, and in most of them were stoves (fire places prob- 
ably) for the winter season. Their garments were of cotton and deer 
skins and the attire both of men and women was after the manner of 
the Indians of Mexico. But the strangest thing of all was to see both 
inen and women wear shoes and boots with good soles of neat’s leather, 
a thing which we never saw in any other part of Mexico. The women 
keep their hair well combed and dressed, wearing nothing else on their 
heads. In all these towns they had caciques, people like the caciques 
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of Mexico, with serjeants to execute their commands, who go through 
the town proclaiming with a loud voice the pleasure of the cacique, 
commanding the same to be put into execution. The weapons they use 
are strong bows with arrows headed with flint, which will pierce 
through a coat of mail, and macanas, which are clubs of half a yard to 
a vard long, so set with sharp flints that they are sufficient to cleave 
a man asunder in the midst. They also use a kind of shield made of 
raw hide.” It is a peculiar fact that within the last 100 years many of 
the arts practiced by the Pueblo Indians at the time of the Spanish 
Invasion have been discontinued or lost. 

One of these was the tanning of leather at Laguna. The first 
settlers understood the art, as the old vats in the sandstone indicate. 
This process was accomplished by the aid of the canaigre root, a 
species of dock, which carries a large percentage of tannic acid and 
which grows luxuriantly in the arid places of the Southwest. 

Another was the raising of the cotton plant. This was cultivated 
at Laguna and Acoma and probably by the Pueblos further west. It 
is true the climate is too cold to make much success farming cotton at 
these Pueblos, but it may have been of a more hardy variety than that 
which is now cultivated in the Southern States. The average tempera- 
ture at Laguna and Acoma is about 60 degrees, but subject to extreme 
variations in winter. The thermometer frequently records 20 de- 
grees below zero, and in summer very often 120 degrees. They still 
do some weaving, such as belts and legging strings and a coarse woolen 
cloth, which in color is black and used as an outer garment by the 
women, and worn in the same fashion as when Castenada wrote his 
narrative. He says: “They wear long robes of feathers and skins 
of hares and cotton blankets. The women wear blankets, which they 
tie or knot over the left shoulder, leaving the right arm out.” They 
also wove a coarse cloth out of the maguey plant. This cloth was 
used as a background on which to construct their feather robes. The 
women wear heavy leggings; these leggings are of buckskins, wound 
several times around, in some instances 2 or 3 in. thick. The prin- 
cipal reason for wearing them now seems to be style, but it may have 
been adopted primarily to guard against snakes. 

At Laguna and Acoma were formerly large droves of turkeys; 
they were herded something after the manner of sheep. They told the 
Spaniards that the turkeys were reared for their feathers. 

They had no idea of the metals other than the name. Espejo 
being a practical miner, examined the mineral resources of the country 
over which he traveled quite thoroughly, considering the time he was 
here, and speaks very flatteringly of the mineral deposits; not quite so 
enthusiastic, however, as Fray Geronimo Zarata de Salmeron, of 
whom I will speak later, who says: “As for saying that this is 
a poor country, I answer that there has not been discovered in the 
whole world a country of more mineral deposits than New Mexico.” 
When we consider that at that time New Mexico embraced nearly 
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all of the country west of the Missouri river, we come to the con- 
clusion that Salmeron was correct in his statement. The ideas of 
the early Spaniards with regard to the mineral wealth of New Mexico, 
were romantic, and would have led one at-that time to suppose that 
Midas had visited this country. The 7 cities of Cibola. What fan- 
tastic dreams of gold and silver - chased each other through the brains 
of those old Spaniards, and when it was discovered that those 
fabled cities were nothing more than rude Indian villages, with houses 
built of mud, with no doors except a hole in the roof, as one writer 
says, “like the hatchways of ships.” Another mirage started up in 
the distance to lure them on—the “Gran Quivira”—but still it is not 
to be wondered at that the most absurd tales of treasure in this vast 
wilderness of the north would find belief after the discovery of such 
quantities of gold and silver by Cortez in Mexico and Pizarro in Peru, 
and this feverish craze seems to have been the principal incentive for 
most of the early explorations in this country. In the year 1862 there 
was found in the Pueblo of San Juan, 40 miles north of Santa Fe, a 
peculiar old document by Theodore Greiner, at that time agent for the 
Pueblo Indians. It seems to have been a conversation, in which cer- 
tain agreements were made between Cortez and Guatimotzin. Cortez 
asked this question: ‘Now, I also wish you to answer me concerning 
how many provinces has New Mexico, and mines of gold and silver.” 
The monarch said: “I will respond to you forever, as you have to me. 
I command this province, which is the first of New Mexico, the 
Pueblo of Tigueyo, which governs 102 pueblos. In this pueblo there is 
a great mine close by, in which they cut with stone hatchets the gold 
of my crown. The great province of Zuni, where was born the great 
Malinche. This pueblo is very large, increasing in Indians of light 
complexion, who are governed well. In this province is a silver mine, 
and this capital controls 18 pueblos. The province of Moqui, the 
province of the Navajos, the great province of the Gran Quivira, that 
governs the pueblos of the Queres and the Tanos. These provinces 
have different tongues, which only Malinche understands. The 
province of Acoma, in which there is a blackish colored hill, in which 
there is found a silver mine.” It might appear from this old docu- 
ment that the name Zuni was known in Mexico even at that early date, 
which is not probable, as the name is a contraction of a Queres word— 
se-uin-ne, meaning acquainted; or se-un-ne-mish, acquaintance or 
friend. The Zuni name for themselves is She-we. 

The first Spanish explorers in this country called them “Cibola.” 
The Queres language has given another word to the English vocabu- 
lary—Coconino, the name of a county in Arizona. The word is a 
modification of Co-ne-ne, a name applied to the Supai Indians, in- 
habiting a branch of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. The name 
means nearly the opposite of the word for Zuni; as generally applied 


it means a person who is dull, or very reserved, or hard to get ac- 
quainted with. 
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In the early spring of the year 1598, Juan de Onate entered the 
province of New Mexico with a command of 201 men, taking formal 
possession and assuming control as first governor of the territory, 
commissioned by Count de Monterey, Viceroy of Mexico. Going as 
far north as the pueblo of San Juan, close to where the Rio Chama 
enters the Rio Grande, here he established his headquarters and base 
of supplies, naming the new settlement San Gabriel. Onate entered 
upon the work with an energy worthy of the time, visiting all the 
pueblos of New Mexico, and even those in what is now the territory 
of Arizona, the first year, receiving from each their oath of allegiance 
and obedience to Spain. It was Onate’s wish and cherished ambition 
to explore the country to the west, as far as the coast, and as every- 
thing seemed tranquil, he decided to carry his wish into effect, sending 
Capt. Juan de Zaldivar ahead with a small company to rendezvous at 
a certain place in Arizona, where he intended joining him later. It 
had been noticed that the cacique or governor of Acoma, Zuta-kapan 
(the name probably a corruption of Seutchene-kapana, meaning I 
gave him pancakes), was one of the very last to come before the gov- 
ernor and take the oath of allegiance, and this was done in a sullen 
manner. But at thistime Onate considered the occurrence not worthy 
of serious thought. The oath was taken on October 27, 1598. On 
December 4, just a month and 8 days after, Zaldivar and his com- 
panions arrived at Acoma, and camped at the foot of the rock. The 
Spaniards confiding in the apparent friendship of the Indians, climbed 
the steep trail and were scattered through the village in small groups, 
when all at once, without a moment’s warning, the Indians rushed 
upon them and hand-to-hand the Spaniards fought for their lives, 
but the numbers were against them. Zaldivar was killed by Zuta- 
kapan with a club. Besides Zaldivar, 10 of his men fell before the 
fury of the Indians. Two servants were thrown into the crevices of 
the rock and perished there. Five of the soldiers jumped from the 
rock to the valley below; one lost his life and the other four escaped 
with slight injuries. These carried the news back to Onate, who im- 
mediately dispatched Vicente de Zaldivar with 70 men to punish the 
Acomas and quell the revolt. On January 21 the Spaniards appeared 
before the pueblo of Acoma. On the 22 they began the attack, fight- 
ing 2 days and 1 night before the Indians surrendered. Of the 3,000 
inhabitants of the village but 600 remained. These were compelled 
by the Spaniards to abandon the village on the rock and build habita- 
tions in the valley, the old town being destroyed and the fortification 
torn down. Some historians think that the description of the place 
where the fight took place, as given by Onate, is not applicable to 
Acoma, and that it is a question whether this trouble did not occur at 
some other village similarly situated. The Acoma Indians have no 
tradition of this particular fight or that the town was ever destroyed, 
nor does the old village show any evidence of having once been torn 
down, and there is no indication of any settlement having been made in 
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companions mistook some other pueblo for the real Acoma. 


tegration that time produces. 


destroyed. 


try to the west. 


of Spain. 


Onate struck a direct course northeast, toward the pueblos. 


year 1608. 











the valley near the Acoma mesa. It is possible that Zaldivar and his 
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To the west of Acoma and within a radius of 15 to 20 miles are 
the ruins of several different pueblos, some of these like Acoma and 
similarly located, one in particular, about 16 miles west of the pueblo 
of Acoma. There are the ruins of a village, or rather 2 villages, 
close together, on a rock of about the same dimensions as that of 
Acoma. The place is known to the Americans as the “Montezuma 
mesa,” and to the Acoma and Laguna Indians as the Aut-sin-ish, 
meaning “like a woman's dress.” The ruins appear as though the 
village had been destroyed by some other force than the slow disin- 


To jump from either Acoma or this rock would be equally dan- 
gerous. At the foot of the mesa in the valley are the ruins of a com- 
pact village, which might correspond to the dwellings which the Span- 
iards compelled the Indians to build after the village on the rock was 


On the 7 of October, 1604, Onate, accompanied by 32 men, 
sallied forth on his last trip of exploration that history records. This 
was the second attempt to clear away the mists that veiled the coun- 


Like the former expedition, in which the brave Zaldivar lost his 
life, this came very near ending disastrously. Passing by Acoma in 
the fall of 1604, then to Zuni and from there to the Moqui pueblos, 
thence southwest to about where the town of Prescott is located, thence 
south to the Gila river, which he followed to its junction with the Rio 
Colorado, which stream he followed to its mouth; crossing the river 
here he took formal possession of the country to the west in the name 


On his return, instead of retracing the route already traveled, 


pedition was launched almost immediately into a trackless desert, 
where thickets of cactus contested their march at every step. They 
suffered severely from lack of water. Their provisions became ex- 
hausted, and finally they were compelled to kill and eat their horses 
for food. The expedition at last reached Zuni in‘a forlorn condition 
in the spring of 1605. Onate held the office of governor until the 


From this date on for 72 years the history of New Mexico is al- 
most a complete blank. During all this time we have only the names of 
2 governors. Of these Enrique de Abilu y Pachech was administrator 
of affairs in New Mexico, during the year 1656. How long he served 
and the date of his appointment are unknowr Governor Trevino 
probably held the reins of government up to the time that Otermin 
took charge. The date of Trevino’s appointment is also unknown. 
That these two were the only executives appointed during this period 
seems improbable. There are several reasons for this discrepancy. 
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Principal among these was the Pueblo revolt of 1680. General An- 
tonio de Otermin, who was governor of New Mexico at that time, 
may have carried many of the records away, and these might yet be 
found in Mexico or in Madrid, and possibly some of them in Rome. 
What were left were destroyed by the infuriated Indians. 

Another destruction of valuable records occurred in 1846. Gov- 
ernor Manuel Armijo allowed many valuable records to be used 
in making cartridges to repel the Americans under the command of 
General Kearney, but were never used. It was reported that William 
A. Pile, who was governor of the territory in 1869-70, consigned many 
valuable documents, historical records, and land papers to the waste 
basket, thinking no doubt that that was the quickest way to settle the 
grant title question, which was even then, and has been ever since, a 
thorn in the side of New M exico, by retarding immigration and keep- 
ing the people in isolated communities where ignorance is rampant. 
There are many valuable church records of historical value still in 
existence. In 1618 Geronimo de Zarate de Salmeron was appointed 
first parish priest of the pueblos, embracing Jemez, Zia, and Acoma, 
consequently visiting the latter many times. He returned to Mexico, 
where he lived to write a valuable work, enittled Relaciones. Acoma, 
ever a rebellious, factor, revolted against the Spanish rule in 1629 
and again in 1645. 

In the year 1650 the Pueblo Indians were on the verge of a grand 

rebellion, faint rumblings of the storm which 30 years later swept 
the Spaniards from the country. A priest by the name of Juan Rami- 
rez lived in Acoma during the decade 1650-60 and returned to Mexico, 
where he died in the year 1664. The Acomas, who from the first 
defied the authority of the Spanish soldiers, allowed the priests to come 
among them unmolested, and had these old generals used a milder 
form of persuasion to bring the Pueblo Indians under subjection than 
the force of gunpowder, the sword, and the battleaxe, I would have 
no hesitation in saying that there would have been little trouble with 
these people. 

Nearly all who wrote at this time of the Pueblos testify to the 
amity of their disposition. Alvarado says, “The people have a good 
appearance, more like laborers than a war-like race. ” Castaneda says, 
“These people are not cruel.” Jaramillo says, “All these Indians, ex- 
cept the first in the first village of Cibola, received us well.” 

The coming of the bearded warriors with coats of mail had been 
prophesied years before by the Indian seers, and the natives as a rule 
revered the first of those haughty Conquistadores with a deference 
almost akin to worship, but the cruel treatment in return and the 
heartless persecution of the natives kindled a spark of hatred and dis- 
trust which smouldered in the hearts of the Pueblo Indians for years, 
and at last blazed forth in that fierce fire of revenge, the great Pueblo 
revolt, sometimes called the “Popé rebellion,” when, with but probably 
a single exception, every Caucasian was put to death or driven from 
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the country, and for 12 years the Pueblos held the country against the 
successive attacks of Otermin, Ramirez, Cruzate, and Posada, and it 
was owing to enmity among the Pueblos, which resulted in a war, and 
prevented them from acting in unity, that Diego de Vargas recon- 
quered them in 1691-92. 

There is a difference of opinion among historians as to the cause 
of these wars among the Pueblos after the Spaniards were compelled 
to abandon the country. I will not stop to debate the cause. Enough 
to say that the facts show it to have been jealousy and rivalry. This 
rebellion, which proved so destructive to the Spaniards, was planned 
and generaled by a Tigua Indian from the Pueblo of San Juan, known 
to history as Popé, at that time a fugitive from justice, and living in 
Taos. The word Popé is a Queres word, a form of the word “you 
tell,” and it is probable that he was of Queres extraction. 

It was intended that the general revolt should take place on the 
13 of August, the first harvest moon, and plans laid accordingly. 
Somewhere about the latter part of June or the first of July, Popé 
sent to each of the different Pueblos, with the exception of the Piros, 
who refused to join the rebellion, messengers with final instructions 
and bearing a knotted cord for each of the villages, each knot corre- 
sponding to a day, and when the last knot was counted the massacre 
was to begin; but Popé, hearing that the Spaniards were aware of the 
contemplated outbreak, changed the date to 3 days earlier, and the 
smouldering volcano blazed forth with all its fury on August 10, 1681. 
Every Spaniard was sentenced to death, 380 soldiers and civilians 
and 21 priests suffering that penalty, and all surviving Caucasians 
were compelled to flee from the country to save their lives. General 
Antonio Otermin, who was governor of New Mexico at that time, was 
forced to abandon Santa Fe, and with a venom compounded of jealosy, 
hatred, and ignorance, every paper and Spanish document was de- 
stroyed. Churches were desecrated, pillaged, and torn down, and 
mines that had been worked by the Spaniards were filled up. A severe 
punishment was inflicted on any one who should speak a word of the 
Spanish language. All marriages performed by the priests were an- 
nuled and Spanish names canceled. Popé also decreed that all villages 
which had harbored the Spaniards should be abandoned, and he even 
went so far as to prohibit the planting of grain and garden seeds which 
the Spaniards had introduced. It was further decreed that no Span- 
iard should ever witness their custom dances or religious ceremonies, 
rites, etc. To the latter they adhere to the present day. 

When Otermin was driven from Santa Fe, Popé became dictator, 
a good commander in war, but a poor executive and counsellor in time 
of peace. 

Intoxicated by his success Popé, like Alexander the Great, 
imagined that he was superior to mortal beings, and insisted that the 
Pueblos pay him divine honors. The Indians soon tired of this hero 
worship and of certain obnoxious customs that he had instituted, and 
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Popé was deposed and Luis Tupatu, a Tano, of the village of Picuries, 
was elected to his place, but held the office only a short time, when he 
was deposed and Popé reinstated, but he died in 1688, and Luis Tupatu 
was again placed in command. He held the office until he surrendered 
to the authority of Diego de Vargas in 1691; but long before this the 
internal wars among the tribes had severed the bonds of union, and 
Popeé’s dream of an empire comprising all the Pueblos of New Mexico 
and Arizona faded like the colors of the rainbow as the storm dis- 
appears. 

In speculating on this rebellion, though tradition is silent and his- 
tory meager, it is barely possible that La Salle, that daring French 
explorer, or his emissaries had more to do with inciting this revolt 
than has ever been recorded. 

During this period the inhabitants of the pueblo of Cieneguilla, 
a Queres village near Santa Fe, abandoned their town and moved in 
a body to Laguna. Others in small bands soon followed from the 
Queres villages Zia, Santo Domingo, and Cochiti. About one-half 
mile southwest from the Pueblo of Laguna are the ruins of a small vil- 
lage. This, according to tradition, is the first settlement made at this 
place. The town was settled by Indians from Acoma and called Kosh- 
tea. They organized an independent or separate government of their 
own. This led to trouble with the parent town, Acoma, culminating 
in a series of fights. It was at this time that the Queres Indians around 
Santa Fe were leaving their villages and seeking new habitations. 
They were welcomed by the villagers of Kosh-tea, but the newcomers 
not liking the location of Kosh-tea, on account of its exposed position, 
settled on the present site of Laguna. This was a rough sandstone 
hill or point of ridge covered with oak brush, cedar, and pifion. The 
place was known to the hunters and people who frequented these parts 
as Kush-tit Kow-ike. Kushtit is a word used for dry sticks and limbs 
suitable for firewood, and Kowike is a contraction of the word Kowisho 
or Kowinesho, meaning a pond or lake. 

The old pueblo of Kosh-tea was finally abandoned, the inhabitants 
taking up their residence in the new village of Laguna, or as they call 
it, Kowike. The internal wars among the Pueblos produced great 
changes. All the tribes were greatly reduced in numbers. The Tom- 
piros were completely exterminated. The Queres, for some reason, 
suffered least of all. 

One branch of the Tanos, tiring of the ceaseless warfare and 
fearing the vengeance of the Spaniards, should they return, moved 
away from Santa Fe, under the leadership of Frasquillo, a mere boy, 
who had been educated by a Spanish missionary, and had a fairly good 
education. For this reason and from the fact that he had distinguished 
himself in murdering his benefactor, Simon de Jesus, he was placed 
in command. This band sent their agents to Laguna and Acoma in 
search of a new location to build habitations, but being of a different 
nation, and late antagonists of the Queres, they were advised to move 
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on. They next went to Zuni, but with no better success. From here 
they went to the Moquis. These people being of a mild disposition al- 
lowed them to settle in their country for a certain length of time, but 
at the expiration of that time they refused to move, and their descend- 
ents still live in the village of Tigua, or as it is sometimes called, Hano. 
At the breaking out of the Popé rebellion there were 3 priests in 
Acoma—Christobal Figttieroa, Albino Maldonado, and Juan Mora. 
With regard to the manner in which these priests were put to death his- 
torians differ. One account says that they were taken to a high point 
on the edge of the Acoma mesa, where the face of the rock is a sheer 
precipice of 300 ft. and compelled to jump off. Two were killed out- 
right on striking the ground beneath; the third escaped in a peculiar 
manner. In jumping, the air caught under his cloak or gown, form- 
ing a sort of parachute, and thus the force of the fall was broken. The 
Indians seeing how he had escaped death, attributed it to divine inter- 
vention and gave him his liberty. Another account says that they 
were tied together with a hair rope and driven through the streets of 
the village, beaten with sticks and pelted with rocks until Figueroa, 
becoming desperate, infuriated the Indians by prophesying that within 
3 years the Spaniards would return, that the village of Acoma would 
be torn down, and the inhabitants exterminated. On hearing this the 
Indians rushed upon them and speedily put them to death. The bodies 
were afterward placed in a cave in the rocks north of the town. 

In 1681 Otermin came back to recapture the pueblos. He met 
with no serious opposition, as most of the Indians had abandoned their 
villages, and fled to the mountains. Some of these abandoned towns 
Otermin had burned, but fearing the effect of a severe winter on his 
stock he returned to FE] Paso, taking with him 8 prisoners and 393 
newly converted Indians, principally from I[sleta. Among the captives 
was a Queres priest or medicine man, known as Pedro Naranjo, from 
the pueblo of San Felipe, and had the distinction of being one of Popé’s 
chief advisers and councillors. When questioned with regard to the 
Pueblo revolt, he said that there were two principal causes: First, 
the persecution of the Indians by the various predecessors of Otermin; 
and, second, the interference of the Spaniards with the Indians’ re- 
ligion, which came to a climax during the administration of Governor 
Trevino, who had all the estufas destroyed. Near where the town of 
Bernalillo now stands, but on the opposite side of the Rio Grande, is 
a heap of mouldering ruins, last sad relics of a once happy and pros- 
perous village. This is the Tiguex of Coronado, Paola of Espejo, and 
Puari of Rodrigues. This was a Queres village and called by the 
natives, ““Po-ri-kun-neh.” The name signifies butterflies. Here is 
where Coronado allowed the atrocities to be committed in the winter 
of 1540-41. At the time of the breaking out of the rebellion there was 
a priest at this village, who, by kindness and humanity, had won the 
affections of the natives; so instead of putting him to death, one of 
the Indians took him a long way from the village under cover of dark- 
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ness, and then giving him sufficient food for several days, commanded 
him to go in peace. The priest kept in the mountains, avoiding the 
settlements and traveling westward until he reached the Pescado 
spring, near Zuni; here he was discovered by a party of Indians, who 
were hunting antelope. The Zunis took pity on the poor, half-starved 
being, fed him, and took him to the village of Zuni. There he adopted 
the costume of the Indians. I shall speak of him again. 
(To be Continued in the November Issue.) 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT ROME* 
BY PROF. ALBERT R. CRITTENDEN 


OR some time the appearance of Professor Platner’s Topog- 

raphy and Monuments of Ancient Rome has been awaited with 

more than ordinary interest by classical scholars throughout 

the country. There has been a distinct demand for a hand- 
book which should furnish an accurate and tolerably complete survey 
of the salient facts of Roman topography and archeology, and which 
should present, in their proper relationship, the exceedingly interesting 
results of the excavations carried on during the last few years. Such 
a work is now, for the first time, accessible in English. 

The first 7 chapters of the book are devoted to general topo- 
graphical material; the last 13 are given to the description of par- 
ticular quarters of the City and the architectural remains existing in 
each. At the outset, the chief sources of our information, ancient and 
medizval, are briefly but adequately described, including—aside from 
the numerous allusions in classical authors—inscriptions, the Capito- 
line Plan, the Regionary Catalogues, coins and reliefs, the Einsiedeln 
Itinerary, the Marabilia Rome, and the various drawings and sketches 
which have come down to us from medizval times. 

Of especial interest is the chapter descriptive of the peculiar for- 
mation and contour of the Campagna, which are so intimately con- 
nected with the history, particularly with the architectural develop- 
ment, of the City. The most significant fact about the Roman Cam- 
pagna is its volcanic origin. The larger part of this undulating plain 
is underlaid with soft volcanic rock, tufa, apparently of submarine 
formation, which afforded building material for most of the earlier 
structures of the City. At first the center of volcanic activity was prob- 
ably near the northern extremity of the Campagna, where Lake Brac- 
ciano occupies the center of an extinct volcano. Later it was located 
in the Alban Mountains, southeast of Rome, whence various igneous 
products were discharged into the plain, forming the deposits of peper- 
ino, lava, and other materials which were used in the construction of 
the buildings and roads of the City. 





*Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome, by Prof. Samuel Ball Platner. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, 1904. ; 
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After a chapter which deals in 
some detail with the principal building 
materials and methods of construction 
employed by the Romans in classical 
times, Professor Platner traces the 
development of the City from the 
primitive shepherd hamlet on the Pal- 
atine through the period of the Sep- 
timontium or City of the Seven Hills, 
the City of the Four Regions, the 
Servian City, the “open City” of the 
Fourteen Regions, and the City of 
Aurelian, down to the time of Diocle- 
tian. The main development during 
each of these 6 epochs is clearly in- 
dicated and the principal buildings 
added in the course of each period are 
briefly mentioned. A condensed his- 
torical survey of this character is 
practically a necessity for the ele- 
mentary student. Without it, the at- 
tempt to disentangle the various 
strata of complicated structures which 
remain would be a well-nigh hopeless 
task. 

THE FORUM OF AUGUSTUS The author devotes 3 chapters to 
the Tiber and its bridges, the aque- 
ducts and sewers of the City, and its walls, gates, and roads, includ- 
ing the main highways leading to and from the capital. He marks 
out the route of each of these great arteries of war and traffic and 
describes the method of their construction. He also gives an unusually 
complete and accurate account, both descriptive and historical, of the 
chief aqueducts, whose ruins form so conspicuous a feature of the 
environment of Rome. 

In proceeding to the more detailed account of the several parts of 
the City itself, the author begins with the Palatine, according to unani- 
mous tradition the seat of the earliest settlement; then the Forum and 
the Imperial Fora are taken up; next, the parts immediately adjacent to 
these, and lastly the outlying quarters of the City. This arrangement 
has the advantage of allowing the work to conform, in the main, to 
the chronology of the monuments. The chapter devoted to the Pala- 
tine will perhaps seem less satisfactory to the general reader than 
the remainder of the work. The summit and some of the slopes of the 
hill are covered with so complicated epochs, a network of foundations 
belonging to buildings of widely different epochs, and the excavations 
are still so incomplete, that any account which it is possible to write at 
the present time must necessarily seem inadequate. 
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Much the longest chapter of the volume is concerned with the 
building in and about the Roman Forum. To most readers this will 
prove the most attractive portion of the book. The discoveries made in 
the course of the excavations carried on under the direction of Sig. 
Boni since 1808 have rendered obsolete all maps and plans of the 
Forum made before that date. Professor Platner has given us a re- 
markably clear and concise summary of the recent discoveries, not in a 
separate section, but in appropriate connection with the facts known 
before. Among the most important of the new discoveries are the 
group of monuments connected with the fountain and shrine of Ju- 
turna, which were found in the area formerly occupied by the church 
of S. Maria Liberatrice, those made in the area of the Comitium, and, 
most noteworthy of all, the uncovering of the pavement of the Basilica 
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Aemilia, an edifice of which our knowledge has hitherto been exceed- 
ingly fragmentary. The ground plan of the building has now been re- 
vealed. It included a portico fronting on the Forum, a row of rooms, 
the so-called tabernae, just back of the portico, and in the rear of these 
the great hall of the basilica, consisting of a nave and two aisles. Little 
now remains of the building except the lower part of some of the 
division walls, some architectual fragments and considerable portions 
of the pavement of colored marbles. 

Very satisfactory accounts are given of the imperial fora, of the 
buildings of the Capitoline, those along the Sacra Via and on the 
Velia. The description then passes to the Campus Martius and the 
outer portions of the City, which are chiefly occupied by structures of 
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the imperial period. The greater Roman buildings, theaters, amphi- 
theaters and the baths of the emperors are the subjects of detailed 
and careful treatment. 

The author’s interpretation of the monuments is throughout 
scholarly and discriminating. His statements in the case of a few dis- 
puted points may seem a trifle dogmatic to some, but it is manifestly 
impossible in a work of this character to enter into the merits of the 
mass of controversial literature which has been written in connection 
with some of the more recent discoveries. Professor Platner’s con- 
clusions are, with few if any exceptions, safe and sensible, and the 
minor errors, which seem inseparable from the first edition of such a 
work, are in this case surprisingly few. The value of the work is 
greatly enhanced by numerous carefully selected illustrations, many of 
them from photographs now published for the first time. No one 
feature of the volume is of greater value to the student than the series 
of remarkably accurate and beautiful maps and plans, which are in 
the highest style of the engraver’s and printer’s art. The work as a 
whole is a notable contribution to American classical scholarship, and 


will at once take its place as the standard hand-book of Roman topog- 
raphy for American students. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


MARKINGS ON NEOLITHIC CRANIA:—With regard to 

the markings that have been found on certain neolithic crania, which 
have been interpreted as due to operations of a surgical character, M. 
Bertholon refers to a statement by Heroditus that— 
* * * many of the nomadic Libyans, when their children are 4 years old, 
burn the veins on the crown of the head with unclean sheep’s wool, and some of 
them do it on the veins in the temples, to the end that humors flowing down 
from the head may not injure them as long as they live, and for this reason 
they say they are so very healthy, for the Libyans are, in truth, the most 
healthy of all men with whom we are acquainted. 

M: Bertholon thinks that it seems likely that such an operation 
would give rise to the marks observed on certain neolithic crania. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM 70° NORTH LATITUDE IN 
SIBERIA :—In a recent issue of Man [London] 6 stone implements 
are figured from the Yensisei River above 70° north latitude. They 
were found in the frozen gravel of the region and present great variety 
in their forms. One is a well shaped and polished flint adze 214 mm. 
long and 58 mm. wide at its broadest point. Another is a short adze 
about half the length of the preceding one. Still another specimen 
is a small well shaped spear head. Perhaps the most interesting is a 
core or pointed wedge of agate used for splitting bones. 


A ROMAN VILLA AT BOX, ENGLAND :—The pavement of 
a Roman Villa at Box, England, discovered in 1831, has just been 
carefully excavated. The plaster of the walls was colored and painted 
and many of the fragments when first uncovered are very brilliant. It 
appears from the fragments that the general scheme of decoration was 
large panels of color, bordered with designs in red, green and white 
lines. Fragments of imitation marble, made by splashing on colors 
with a brush, are numerous. Two kinds of tile were used in the roofs, 
one made of Pennant stones in elongated hexagonal forms, the other 
“ordinary” red flat flanged tegulae. The best of the mosaic floors are 
of fine grained limestone pieces varying in color from light cream to 
dark grey and chocolate. In the hypocaust of one of the chambers 51 
straight-sided stone pilz were still in position as well as the stake-hole 
in the center of the north wall. The excavations brought to light a 
number of carved stone figures and pottery. 


THE OLD ROMAN CITY AT SILCHESTER :—The excava- 
tions of the Roman City at Silchester have brought to light 50 com- 
plete houses, a number of small structures, the great bathes, some pri- 
vate bathing establishments, a Christian church, “and a series of build- 
ings which seem to have been extensive dye-works.” The town was 
probably built on the site of an earlier Celtic encampment. The ar- 
rangement of the hot and cold chambers was traced out and showed 
that they resembled the Turkish baths of to-day. The market-place or 
Forum was 100 ft. square. The remains of these temples, the largest 
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polygonal in plan, were discovered. The Christian church dates from 
early in the [TV Century. 

SILVER COIN OF 800 B. C.:—The Berlin Society of Scientific 
Research in Anatolia has recently come into possession of a silver coin 
bearing an Aramean inscription of Panammu Bar Rerub, King of 
Schamoi; hence its date is about 800 B. C. This is the oldest coin yet 
discovered and is 200 years older than the Lydian coin which has here- 
tofore been considered the oldest known coin. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY’S SYRIAN EXPEDITION :— 
Under the direction of Professors H. C. Butler and Ermo Littman, and 
accompanied by Mr. F. A. Norris, civil engineer, and Dr. R. S. Hooker, 
the Syrian Expedition of Princeton University, will spend the next few 
months in the practically unexplored regions east of Jordan and south- 
east of the Hauranitis. It is planned to spend the winter at Hauran, 
and the spring between the Orontes and Euphrates rivers. A special 
effort will be made to locate the sites of ancient Grzeco-Roman cities, 
some of which are supposed to have existed in this region. 

STATUE OF THE TIME OF KING DADDU:—Dr. E. S. 
Banks, Field Director of the Babylonian Expedition of the University 
of Chicago, writes of a recent discovery on the site of the ancient city 
of Ud-nun: 

BaGpap, Aug. 1.—During the afternoon of the 27 of last January, while 
standing on the summit of the temple at Bismya, watching the progress of 
the excavations, Abbas, a bright young Arab from .\ffedj, stuck his head out 
of the trench in which he was working and excitedly motioned to me. Ina 
moment | was in the trench. Two and a half meters below the surface and 
iunbedded in the west corner of the mud-brick platform of the temple appeared 
the smooth, white shoulder of a large marble statue. As the discovery of such 
an object creates great excitement among the superstitious men I quickly cov- 
ered the white marble with dirt and with the remark that it was nothing but 
stone, transferred the gang to another place. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in wondering if the statue 
were perfect or if its head were lacking; if it bore an inscription and what its 
age might be. When at sunset the last man had left the excavations we 
descended into the trench and with our hands carefully dug away the hard dirt 
from beneath the statue. The bent elbow appeared; we had found a statue 
with the arms free from the body. We dug toward the neck and to our dis- 
appointment the marble came to an end; the statue was headless. Then, 
digging at the other end, we reached the feet; the toes were missing, but we 
recovered them from among the small fragments of marble which were scat- 
tered about in the dirt. It was dark when the statue was released, and, stand- 
ing upright, by the light of a match we searched it over for an inscription. 
Wrapping about it an aba we each took turn in carrying it to camp, fully a 
quarter of a mile away. It was not an easy task, for our ancient king weighed 
nearly 200 pounds. In the tent a bath was quickly prepared and as the dirt 
was washed away three lines of a beautifully distinct inscription in the most 
archaic character appeared written across the right upper arm. There were 
but three short lines, little more than three words, but later when I was able 
to translate them they told us all that we most wished to know. 
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About three weeks later, February 18, a workman who was employed at 
the north corner of the temple, 30 meters from the spot where the statue was 
found, was clearing away the dirt near a wall when a large, round piece of 
dirty marble rolled out. We picked it up and cleared away the dirt. Slowly 
the eyes, the nose and the ears of the head of a statue appeared. I hurriedly 
took it to my tent and placed it upon the neck of the headless statue. It fitted; 
the statue was complete. From beneath the thick coating of dirt the marble 
face seemed to light up‘with a wonderful smile of eratitude, for the long 
sleep of thousands of years in the grave was at an end and the long lost head 
was restored, or perhaps the smile was but the reflection of our own feelings. _ 

The inscription shows that the statue was erected in the time of 
King Daddu of the city of Ud-nun. Its exact period is not known. 


DR. BAUM’S EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTHWEST :—Dr. 
Baum returned from his expedition to the Southwest the last of Sep- 
tember, having traveled over 1,000 miles by pack train. The principal 
region traversed was the Rio Grande Valley and west of it about 100 
miles. An account of the work of the expedition will be given later in 
RECORDS OF THE Past and in greater detail in a Monograph to be 
published, entitled, Tie . Intiguities of the United States. New Mexico 
was the great center of the Southwestern Pueblo population. <A large 
number of ruins were surveyed and photographed in the part of New 
Mexico through which the Jamez River flows, some of which con- 
tained over 2,000 rooms. These ruins are scattered through the Great 
Pine Forests and are only to be found by diligent exploration. An- 
other ancient center of Pueblo life was in Southern New Mexico in 
the vicinity of the great Salt Lake. 

One of the most interesting features of the trip was the examina- 
tion of the great lava flows of Central New Mexico, in search of evi- 
dences of the occupation of the country before the great volcanoes of 
that region were active. Dr. Baum is convinced that several of the 
volcanoes were active long after the country was densely populated 
and is of the opinion that the Pueblo people fled from the country when 
it was undergoing great seismic disturbances and the now extinct 
volcanoes were very active. The lava flows from them indicate that 
some were comparatively recent, possibly within the past 1,000 years 
while others show great age. 

The condition ot the country can be imagined when the investi- 

gator examines a stream of lava over 100 miles. long and at points over 
30 miles wide, with crevices in places 100 ft. deep. “Around these great 
lava streams are the cones of several extinct volcanoes, which rise to a 
height of from 400 to 600 ft., with craters 4 of a mile across. It was 
impossible for life in any form to have existed during the time of their 
eruptions. If the present Pueblos of the Southwest are the descend- 
ants of the people who erected the great buildings now in ruins, they 
must have returned to the country after the cessation of these volcanic 
disturbances. The architecture of the older ruins is entirely different 
from that of the Pueblo villages, which were in existence at the time 
of the Spanish Conquest, and ‘that have since been erected. The great 
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similarity of the ruins in Northwest Mexico and the older ruins of 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Colorado, leads one to believe that 
the inhabitants of this region fled to Mexico and remained there for a 
long time, later returning to the home of their ancestors. The whole 
subject awaits scientific investigation. The great ruins of the region 
through which Dr. Baum passed during this expedition have scarcely 
been disturbed, and it is believed that with the precautions taken the 
past summer no excavations will be carried on in them without the 
Interior Department being notified at once, when prompt measures 
will be taken to prevent the work of destruction. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ART OF NOVA ISAURA :—The sites 
of the ancient cities of Asia Minor have generally been exposed to such 
ravages at the hands of builders and stone-cutters in search of good stones 
for use in their occupation, especially during the last 30 years, that the ex- 
plorer rarely has the good fortune to light upon one which has escaped all 
seekers after stones, and has lain quiet and unknown, exposed only to the 
soft influences of nature, and the comparatively gentle destructiveness of the 
Turkish villager, that mild-eyed lotus-eater and idler. It has been our happy 
lot to find such a site in Nova,Isaura. The city is only 40 miles from Konia, 
and every other within that distance of the great city has been ruthlessly 
plundered and turned upside down to supply its constant demand for build- 
ing stone and gravestones. A peasant who is in urgent need of a few piasters 
(which he rarely is, because he buys nothing, pays his taxes in kind or in labor, 
and lives on the produce of the fields around his village), knows that he can 
generally find a stone-cutter ready to purchase, and in this way stones are 
transported to a great distance. But Dorla, or Dorrula, the modern village 
on the site of Nova Isaura, is a peculiarly happy village, at the mouth of a glen 
leading up among Isaurian hills, possessed of fertile territory, wood, and 
water and delightful atmosphere, about 3,600 ft. above sea level. If I were 
asked to name the most favorable specimen of a Turkish village that I had ever 
seen, | should unhesitatingly name Dorla. 

Dorla lies at the mouth of a glen, looking out north over the great 
Lycaonian plain, at the extreme eastern edge of the Isaurian mountains. A 
small rapid river, liable to very quick change of size after rain has fallen on 
the Isaurian mountains, out of which it runs, flows down the glen; but its 
waters are quickly used up for irrigation in the plain. The modern village 
lies on both sides of the river, which is crossed by an old Turkish stone bridge 
of unusually fine character, and at low-level also by stepping stones above the 
bridge, where it is broad and shallow (in dry weather 30 ft. or so broad, 9g in. 
deep in the middle), on the right or eastern bank, the ground rises rapidly to 
a broad plateau, which stretches away back to the most easterly ridge of the 
Isaurian mountains; this ridge stretches east and west nearly 3 miles south 
of Dorla, and ends in a high point above the plain, about 4 miles southeast of 
the village. This ancient city was evidently situated for the most part on 
this plateau, which is now occupied by the village cemetery, cornfields, and un- 
cultivated lands beyond. One wall of cut stone could be seen emerging from 
the ground among the corn, 400 yards northeast of the village, at our former 
visit in 1901; but no proper examination is possible in May or June, when 
the crops are standing. The city extended down to the right bank of the 
stream in ancient times; and may, perhaps, have occupied also part of the 
left bank. 
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On the left bank of the river an isolated hill rises close to the bridge in 
the middle of the glen. The larger part of the modern village is situated on 
this hill. In ancient times the hill was outside of the town, for javelins could 
be thrown from it, as Sallust mentions, into a part of the city. It was sacred 
to the Great Mother-Goddess, who on certain days of the year came here to 
feast in her tomb on the summit. In Christian times the temple was destroyed 
or transformed into a church; and at the present time on the summit of the 
hill part of the walls of a.church, built of large blocks of the excellent lime- 
stone which abounds in this neighborhood can be traced among the houses. 
The holy hill of the goddess was evidently used as a cemetery of the ancient 
city in Anatolian, non-Hellenic fashion; here children in death returned to 
the mother who bore them and rested in her bosom, just as the Lydian heroes, 
sons of the Gygzan Lake, were buried on its margin. This Anatolian custom 
and belief has been often pointed out as traceable in many parts of the land. 
The hill is evidently full of graves, and there lie about 4 or 5 ft. below the 
surface vast numbers of cut blocks of the usual fine limestone, as the villagers 
testify. Far fewer stones are likely to be found on the sité of the city, as the 
dwelling houses were undoubtedly built, for the most part, of mud-bricks, dried 
in the sun, but the finest and most imperishable building was needed for the 
long home in death. 

In 1890 Messrs. Hogarth, Headlam, and I [W. H. Ramsay] came by 
accident and in error to Dorla at sunset; we copied a few inscriptions in the 
fading light, and hurried on to camp, more than 2 hours distant, without 
observing the importance of the site. In 1901 I remembered that we had left 
some inscriptions there uncopied, and thus my wife and I discovered Nova 
Isaura, with its many interesting monuments. Finally, in studying Strzy- 
gowski’s recent revolutionary views on Byzantine art, I saw that these monu- 
ments furnished strong evidence in his favor; and so we returned again to 
make a more careful examination. It illustrates the curious history of in- 
scriptions that, in 1904, we could not find, after long search, about 20 of the 
monuments which we saw in 1901, but on the other hand, we discovered quite 
a dozen that we had not seen then. There is no site in which the character of 
a certain class of purely native monuments can be seen so well as at Nova 
Isaura; they illustrate admirably the decorative character of the Anatolian 
art and they prove conclusively that there was a distinct reinvigoration of 
indigenous art in this region in the later Roman period. The love of decora- 
tion for its own sake was strong and many elements were used; the most in- 
teresting in some respects are the fish and the open book (strictly an open 
pair of tablets), both occurring only once, beside which are formed the swas- 
tika in varied forms, cross, vine-branches, rosettes, implements, other forms of 
leaf, nets, etc. ; the human figure is rare at Dorla, and occurs only on the most 
developed form of monument. * * * 

The chief interest of this city lies in its being the seat of a genuinely 
native art, well marked in character, and traceable in the same place for 1,400 
years at least. Strzygowski * * * will find here a strong confirmation of 
his theory that Asia Minor exercised a great influence on the formation of a 
distinctive Christian and Byzantine art, an influence which he perhaps ex- 
presses a little too emphatically and exclusively. In various districts of Asia 
Minor one finds certain forms of artistic production strongly marked in char- 
acter and distinguished from all others, lasting for many centuries. Thus, for 
example, we have purchased in a village in the heart of the Phrygian moun- 
tains a carpet, woven in the village, of wool grown on the village flocks and 
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dyed with colors made from the plants in the fields around, and showing very 
similar pattern to the Tomb of Midas on the rock close by. That pattern is 
entirely unknown to me outside of a narrow circle in the northern Phrygian 
highlands. * * * 

The monuments at Dorla are marked as belonging for the most part to 
a narrowly restricted period by the lettering. There is very little develop- 
ment in the form of the letters; the general forms are practically the same, with 
a few exceptions, in which some later shapes of certain letters occur. This 
uniformity can hardly be explained except on the supposition that a certain 
style was formed during the III Century (of which period the forms are very 
characteristic, though they might very well be earlier), and persisted in the 
stereotyped form through a sort of local school of trained artisans. Refer- 
ences to artistically trained workmen, fechnitai, occur in the inscriptions of this 
region, thrice at Dorla, thrice at least about 5 hours south from Dorla. Ac- 
cordingly, the evidence seems to be that the art of Nova Isaura belongs to 
the period 280-450 A. D. Why it stopped in the V Century is a wider and 
difficult question, which concerns Asia Minor as a whole. But the reason why 
it began about 250-300 is easier to state with confidence, and of high interest 
in itself. 

The late date and overwhelmingly Christian character of the documents 
of Isaura must arrest attention. Most of the inscriptions are obviously Chris- 
tian; a few are indifferent; not one is certainly. There is only one explana- 
tion possible for this sudden appearance of Greek writing in abundance about 
A. D. 250. Greek began to be commonly spoken in Nova Isaura during the 
III Century. Previously it was only a small town, whose inhabitants spoke 
Lycaonian or Isaurian, like the common mob, even in a Roman colonia like 
Lystra, about A. D. 48. About 250 the town was mainly Christian and the 
language which spread was the Christian Greek, 7. ¢., the common dialect 
adapted to Christian ideas and thoughts. Thus we find one more proof, cor. 
roborating much other evidence to the same effect, that Lycaonia had be- 
come thoroughly Christian before the time of Constantine, and its ecclesiastical 
system was more complete early in the IV Century than at a later time. Our 
conclusion is that the art of Nova Isaura is Christian entirely in development, 
though undoubtedly founded on simpler pre-Christian indigenous forms; and 
that its development was due to the invigorating influence of the complete 
Christianization of the town, consummated in the III Century, after nearly 
2 centuries of conflict with the older religion. Nova Isaura must be ranked 
as one of those cities which were wholly Christian before the time of Con- 
stantine. 

A word may be added in conclusion about the earlier history of this 
little-known town when Servilius marched up from Cilicia with a Roman army 
about 78 B. C. He captures Isaura by turning aside the river, on which the 
city depended for water. This operation was easily within the power of a 
Roman army used to spade work; the river could readily be made to flow 
on the opposite side of the glen, behind and west of the isolated hill of the 
Mother-Goddess. The city then suffered from thirst and was obliged to 
surrender, and Servilius occupied the hill of the Goddess. * * * It would 
seem that the Senate accepted the fiction that Servilius conquered the country 
Isauria, Palaia Isaura, and hence the epithet Isauricus was bestowed on him. 
Evidently he never penetrated the Isaurian mountains, a far stronger and 
greater place than this little town of Nova Isaura on the edge of the plain.— 
Dr. W. M. Ramsay, in the London Athenacum. 











